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War E N. you tell me, that 46 Jou are 
q made ſomething eaſier under our com- 


©« mon bond of ſabſcription | to the XXXIX 


cc Articles, by che peruſal of the * SERMON 
« you | ſend me, "ol know not how to con- 
gratulate you. I cannot rejoice, while I 
perceive you to be more ſolicitous to re- 
move the uneaſineſs Which Your ſeruples 
on the ſcote of conformity give you, than 
bold and fair to act confi ſtently with thoſe 
ſeruples. For Why, if this be not the caſe 
with Jou, do you with to have. my ſenti· 


ments on this head we declared in a more 


r explicit manner than I have hitherto 
60 thought proper to do But ſtrive not 
thus, ** Frieqd, to make up Jour mind by 

„%%% 7 "ener 

. Packed ie Thiennial Viſitation of the Right Formed 


the Lord Biſhop of Londbn, held at Chelmsford, May 22, 1770. | 


by the Rev. NATHAufEL FosTer, Rector of — Colcheſter, 
and —_— 5 Her. | 


WY, 


— 
other peoples judgment. Give your well. 
wiſhers the ſatisfaction to obſerve you act. 
ing the part which becomes one in your 
ſituation of mind. Fear not to join the 
Confeſtonaliſt (the cauſe is your own) in 
pleading for the removal of that barrier of 
Orthodoxy, which you think would be more 
properly named © a barrier againſt the 
« greater uſefulneſs, as well as the peace and 
* comfort of many Subſcribing Miniſters,” 

Let me aſk you too, how my ſentiments, 
fo declared as you deſire, could be of any 
ſervice to you? = Were I to tell you in ſo 
| many words, that the requirin 8 ſubſcription 
to our Ar ticles 1 18, in my opinion, an impo- 
ſition not juſtifiable, but upon Popiſh prin- 
ciples, I ſhould only add to your uneaſineſs. 
On the other hand; ſhould I as expreſsly 
declare in favour of 8 a requirement, and 

ſay plainly, that I think it may, on rational 
and liberal principles, be juſtified; greatly 

as your requeſt | flatters my judgment, Iam 
too ſincere in my friendſhip for you to wiſh 
you to alter your judgment, or to be con- 

firmed in it y by. mine. 


- Inviſ | 


F 
v Þ 
* ; ey | 


mit RE therefore, Six, on a compliance 
with your requeſt, which would make me 
acceſſary to the injuſtice I ſee you ready to 
do yourſelf ; but permit me to leave you to 
collect my ſentiments, as you may, from 
the remarks J am going to make on the 
performance you ſo much admire. The i in- a 


7 


genuity ſhewn 1 in the compoſition i 18 juſtly 1 
admired. And, whatever defects and in- 1 
firmities the argument may labour under, 1 
it certainly wants not thoſe ornaments of 1 
ſtyle, temper and moderation, which give ! l: 
it reſpe& even with thoſe, who may judge nn 
it to be inconcluſive, or involve conſe- 4 
quences unfavourable to religious Liberty. 1 
Your correſpondent is indeed one who ſo 
judges of it. And the more meritorious | f | 
the performance is in 250% reſpects, ſo much = ö 
the more neceſſary he eſteems it to remark il 0 
its deficiency in this reſpect. For where lt 
there is an apparent want of candour,— 130 
where rudeneſs prevails, —where meanneſs i ; 
of deſign is conſpicuous, or the tendency | | | 


— — 


> 


a Enos 
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of the argument palpably bad, the reaſon- 
ing of the writer will be the leſs regarded, 
1 the 
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(rw 7 
the leſs likely to take effect on thoſe whon 
he would convince ; and conſequently, if 
fallacious, the leſs will it. need or deſerve 
refutation. And you will do me no more 
than juſtice, Six, in attributing the deve. 
lopement of this Gentleman's argument to 
my concern, leſt Error, availing herſelf of 
ſo, deeent and comely : a garb, ſhould longer 
lie in wait to deceive.” That you may 
find the truth, and, in the mean time en- 
Joy the comfort. of being conſcious that 
you are fincerely 3 in the intereſts of it, i 
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RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS E, 


8 oN rr 


of tf the 7 15 of the Civil Magiſtrate te to interfere 
in PREVENTING conſequences of FREE 
opinion in RELIGIOUS Matters. 15 


R Fos r * has endeavoured to ſhew, 

* That religious Liberty is conſiſtent 
i with: an Eſtabliſhment of Religion; and 
« that it will, if ſuch Eſtabliſhment be 
founded upon rational and liberal princi- 
* ples, be moſt effectually guarded and ſup- 
ported by it (a). It is not my intention 
to 3 either of theſe nnn. "on ; 

OP . (a) 8 p · TI 


and that it will, if ſuch Eſtabliſhment be 
founded upon thoſe principles, be very inſe⸗ 
cure, if not effectually obſtructed. 


ute proſecution of his deſign, the firſt 
point which the Preacher attempts to gain, 
is this: © That every ſtate has a right to 


— ciety and the public happineſs, are clearly 
within the bounds of civil regulation and 


always very ſtrongly engaged on the ſide 
Sof their opinions. Each man, intirely 


CF 
I think them true, and even demonſtrable. 
But I would ſhew, That he has failed in the 
proof that the true notion of religious Li. 
berty is not conſiſtent with the principles on 
which he argues in ſupport of theſe aſſertions; 


« prevent the ill conſequences of free opinion in 
© matters of Religion.” In proof of which 
he argues to this effect. Though all opi- 
e nion, and religious opinion among the 
* reſt, being in itſelf a perſonal concern, is 
< out of the province of human. authority, 
“ and ought to be abſolutely free, yet the 
© conſequences of ſuch opinion to civil ſo- 


er legal controul. The paſſions of men are 


* 4 e convinced 


1 31 
tt bones kat Bis own opinion is the 
re right, is naturally led to wiſh, that it were 


re the opinion of all; very ſoon perſuades 
« himſelf, that it ewghr to be fo, and certain- 


« J 2w0u1d be ſo, but for the prejudices of 


re wo Theſe obſtacles in- the way of 
truth he thinks it iricumberit upon him to 
remove. Ahd finding that the work can⸗ 


« not be quite To eafily Accompliſhed by rea- 


te lon and ry rage? he f feels no o ſeruple to 


In matters of FOO i 0 he, 
« this is more particularly the caſe.— To 


promote religious truth appears to the 
mind in the ſtill ſtronger light of ſtrict and 
important duty. —This end is to be ac- 
4 compliſhed at all hazards.=The moſt fatal 
« effects follow Diſorders and miſeries of 
ec almoſt | every kind. 7. berefore,” it is con- 
cluded, every ſtate. muſt have a right to 

prevent theſe 10 conſequences of free opinion 
9 in n (3).” ii 


* 15 15) Sermon, Pp. 6—9. . 
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Here then it 11 be granted, that what. 
ever 1s certainly i injurious to the intereſts of 


Civil ſociety, is an object of legal controul, 


And if, in matters of Religion, the full and 
free enjoyment of one's own opinion be at- 
tended with any ill conſequences to Civil ſo- 
ciety, | thoſe conſequences fall within the 


bounds of civil regulation and legal controul. 
But then it muſt not be granted, till it be 


ſhewn, that any ill conſequences can flow 


from free opinion, in the matter of Religion, 


to Civil ſociety. And while this remains un. 
proved, Mr FosTzR may be contending for 


a right to the State, which has no object for 


the exerciſe of it; and giving the Civil ma- 


giſtrate e over a mere nonentity, 


But let us try the * of what he hath 


urged in proof of theſe ſuppoſed ill conſe- 


quences of free opinion. ** The paſſions of 
«© men are always very ſtrongly engaged on 
ce the ſide of their opinions; and nothing 
« Jeſs than the ſtrong and ſteady hand of 
te law and government will be able to keep 
1 9 within due bounds, and prevent their 

3 „running 


1 
et running into the moſt violent and dange- 
« rous exceſſes,” And what of this?--Thoſe - 
exceſſes of mens paſſions, nor the paſſions 
themſelves are in conſequence of the free enjoy- | 
ment of their own opinions. If it can be 
ſhewn, that mens paſſions grow more vio- 
ent and headſtrong in proportion to the li- 
berty they enjoy of judging for themſelves 
in the matter of Religion, this will give great 
weight to the argument, But this, I think, 
cannot. be ſhewn ; nor has 1 it been attempted 
by the Preacher, So far from it, the ill 
conſequences of free opinion in Religion are 
illuſtrated by effects which proceed from a 
quite different cauſe. Thus we are told, 
« that religious principles from their very 
* nature making of all others the ſtrongeſt 
e jimpreflions upon the mind, and taking 
ee the faſteſt hold of the heart and affections, 
mankind have moſt ſeverely felt the fatal 
effects of a fanatic zeal, inſpired and juſ- 
e tified by bigot principles of Religion, upon 
the peace and happineſs of ſociety (c).“ 
The TER and miſeries which have taken 
it e TONIC e de 
vr (de) Sermon, p. 8. | | 
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| their riſe from this ſource, are the only 1 in. 
ſtances brought of the ill conſequences of 
H free opinion in religious matters. They are 
undoubtedly very dreadful evils: Nor ſhall 

it be denied, that they come Properly under 


the cognizance of the Magiſtrate, But how 
are they the conſequences of; free opinion 
„They are, the fatall effects of a, fanatic æcal. 
This! is wa ſource, according 0 the Preach- 


& . * a& as 


1111 


55 and miſeries hav been {bo to man- 
bind. Unleſs  fanatigiſm, therefore, apd free- 


an. of opinion in Religion, be the fame. thing, 
they ah not juſt, at ateributed. ta the Es 


As to what is niere 0 ROY to. the 
diſgrace. of human nature, that men being 
ein general extremely fond of their n opi- 
te nions, and having a paſſionate deſire to 
*, propagate them, feel no ſeruple td make 
te uſe of any the moſt unjuſtiftable means of 
©, doing it. if it be true, it is ſtill; nothing 
to the purpoſe. For, Whatever iii conſe- 

quences to civil ſociety may attend ſuch à re- 
ligiqus zeal, and whatever reſtraints it may 


* 


(r 8. 5 
be proper and neveflary for the war ig 


lay it undder. o argument, can. be d any, - 
from. t thence, t that | free opinion, in rel ins 
wr any f ſuch fatal effect sen the Peace. 


115 d. happir els of ſociety. And 'thexefore 
ty copglubgn, that, © every tate hath a right 

* to prevent the ill conſcquenecs. of free opin 
4nign in. the matter of Religion, rreſting 
only upon the. ed exiſtence, of ſuch c- 


ſequences, is not ſolid, and may be nugatory. 
Nor ſhould I go too far in denying Mr 
Fos TER's title to his concluſion, even if he 
had clearly ſhewn ſome ill conſequences at- 
tendant on freedom of opinion, unleſs he 
had alſo demonſtrated the pofibility of pre- 
venting thoſe conſequences, without reſtrain- 
ing opinion itſelf, which“ ought to be- ab- 
fe ſolutely free (4). For it is made a queſ- 
* tion of equal delicacy and importance, 
e how this! is to be effected? By what means 
the ill conſequences of free opinion may 
abe prevented, without laying unwarrant- vn 
able reſtraints upon opinion itſelf(e) ?” It 1 
* be ſomewhat — then, and 
ought 
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[4 1 
dught to bare been determined in the firſt 


place, whether this can be effected by 2 " 
means. For if it is not ſhewn to be poſlible 


to prevent the ill conſequences of free opi- 
nion in Religion, but by laying ſome reſtraint 


(and al! reftraint is unwarrantable) on reli- 


gious opinion” ifelf,” it is not concluſively | 
ſhewn, that the civil Magiftrate has a right 


1 to interfere to prevent them.. | FROG; 
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4 Religi ous v efablifment founded upon wah aol 
of 4 Right! to. PREVENT ll conſequences 
of FREE opinion, dangerous to the 
— 72 4 CONSCIENCE. 


1 
"es * 


Tax E Ane of Mr Poets 8 argu- 
ment for the Right of the Civil magiſtrate to 
interfere 1 m preventing any conſequences of 


free opinion in Religion, has appeared from 


hence, — that he has neither ſhewn freedom 
of opinion to be in its conſequences unfa- 
vourable to the intereſts of civil ſociety, nor, 
if in ſome inſtances. it may prove ſo, that 
the prevention of its conſequences in thoſe 
inſtances would not imply Reſtraint upon 
opinion itſelf. - Vet, though for want of 
theſe previous requiſites the argument doth 
not conclude, the poſition itſelf may. be juſt. 
What has been hither to offered, invalidates 
not the poſition, but only the proof of it. 


conſideration a 


4 


And 1 ſhall now admit, for the ſake of ar- 
guing matter which falls next under 
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con ſideration, (though for argument's falt 
only) the Exiftence,of the ſuppoſed ill conſe. 


the Paremly of preventing wem, withou 
 reftralniinx opinion itſelf, and the Right of 
the * to WEE hs ave them, 


che Efficacy of the mearis propeltd to the ent 


But, previous to the delivery 6f the plin 


* conſtitation of every Civil Wcicty, thit 


nl 


quences of free opinion in religious matten 


The next ths Ka to o be confidered: 15 


to de kcrompliſhed, The means Propoſe 
by Mr Fos TE R, is 2 Refigivtit aß ln. 


he undertakes to prove the neceſſity of 
«ome Religions eſtabliſnment to the gren 
« purpoſes uf Civil Society ;“ feſtirig the 
provf on this one general fit; * dat Reli 
& gion hath; More or leſs, entered Tits thi 


de has ever e * Sir, Wie for 
18 ailttral, it Wil a — * p os 


R the i 
eeffity of eſtibliſfiing Slubefy Hall,” the pri 
ciples of hien Have Wifere®, Wire 3+ 5 
ino en or Gay cle __ 


Gp p. 9. 


1 2 1 

that has ever exiſted under a mere human 
form of government) there can be no need 
to enter upon a confutation of it. Becauſe 
it was wholly unneceſſary to be produced on 
this occaſion, For we want not to know, 
whether ſome Religious eſtabliſhment. be ne- 
ceſſary to the great purpoſes of Civil ſociety ; 
but what ſort of one will anſwer this end, vis. 
the prevention of the ſuppoſed ill conſe- 
W quences of religious freedom, without any 
& hazard to religious freedom itſelf: And more 
WW cſpecially, as it is confeſſed by Mr Fosr ER, 
that © Religious eſtabliſhments in general, 
* have had a contrary operation; and been 
productive of more diſmal effects to ſociety = 
t and mankind, than could poſſibly have 
tc ariſen from an abſolute diſregard to all reli- 
* gious opinion by the civil power, and a total 
* ſilence of the Law upon that head (g). 
Without ſtaying, therefore, on an unneceſ- 
ſary point, let us paſs immediately to an exa- 
mination of that particular Religious eſtabliſh- 
ment, which is propoſed as an effectual 
means at once of guarding Religious liberty, 
. and 
) Sermon, p. 10. 


[ x8 1 


and preventing the dreadful miſeries which 


mankind have felt as the n of 
that Liberty. 


25 eftabliſh, then, by law a National religion, 
and, at the ſame time, to admit and tolerate in 
the largeſt ſenſe every conſcientious diſſent from it, 
would, it is imagined, anſwer this great end, 
and, even in Mr Fosrzx's idea, approach 
nearly to the perfection of an Eccigſiaſtical puli- 
50). Here however, let us make ſure, if 
we can, of the meaning of this propoſal. As 
it is worded, it appears to me full, of ambt- 


guity. 


The Preacher would have à NaT TONAL 
religion eſtabliſhed by law. Is not any reli- 
gion, when it is by law eſtabliſh in a nation, 
a NATIONAL religion? or are we by a Na- 
tional religion to underſtand one, that is moſt 
agreeable to the ſentiments of the nation in 
general; and is hat the Religion Mr FosrER 
would have eſtabliſhed by law? Taking it 
in the former nk; the expreſſion is tautola- 

| gous. 


(4) Sermon, p. It, 


119) 
gous. And I am not certain, that he meant 
it in the latter. But, perhaps this ambiguity 
is of no great moment in the preſent diſ- 
quiſtion; ſo long as we may be ſure of his 
meaning thus far, that he would have Reli- 
dan e * by Lau. 


But further Our Becleſiaſtical legiſlator 
is for admitting and tolerating, in zhe 
© LARGEST ſenſe, every conſcientious diſſent 
« from the Eſtabliſhed religion.” This too 
wants explanation. And preciſion is the 
more neceſſary, as the matter riſes in im- 
portance. For, if by admitting and tole- 
* rating in the LarGesT ſenſe,” he would 
be underſtood to propoſe the putting all per- 
ſons, in reſpect to Religion, upon an equal 
5 and impartial footing; ſo that they ſhould 
not only be equally protected, but alſo equally 
encouraged by Law in the exerciſe and pro- 
feſſion of their Religion; what is this leſs 
than to eſtabliſh all the variety of religious 
ſets in the community? Or who, in that 
caſe, could be ſaid to diſſent from the Eſtab- 
uſo religion! On the other hand, if he 

LE. doth 


1 
doth not intend it in this Jar geſt ſenſe, we 
know not what drawbacks may be made 
upon this conteſſion in favour of Religivn 
"OY once e | 


oy 2 
* 


To intitle to the benefit of this adi wifi 
and toleration-ſeheme, the diſſent from the Re- 
gion by Law eſtabliſhed, muſt be conscl- 
ENTious: But who can judge of that, fave 
Him, who is greater than ourConſciences? 
The judicious reader will fee already, how 
grektly embarraſſed an Eccleſiaſtical polity on 
the above plan, muſt be. What evaſions of 
his duty in guarding the religious rights of 
the community, ſach arnbiguity would fur- 
viſh out to the Maviſtrate : = Nay, what 
ſcope, if he ſhould be à bigot in Religion, 
or of a tyrannical temper, it gives him for 
diſtreſſing and nee * nne ſub- 
_ 


Nor ſhall we find, that the Preacher gets 
clear of this momentous difficulty, as he pro- 
cceds to illuſtrate the reaſonableneſs and 


* 
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propriety ot his plan. An Eſtabliſhment Z 


« claration by the ſupreme power, that ſach 
« ſhall be the Religion of the community, 
« would be without either meaning or effect. 
It would be a Law, without a ſanction; 
and therefore be inſignificant at leaſt, if 
« not ridiculous (i).“ 


nuture ar ert of this lern ſur. 


tat * Mein 


The en nn is to . and ſecure 
by Civil ſanctions the Religion, which it has 
declarared ſhall be the Religion of the com : 
munity. Now, on wum are theſe ſanctions 
of Law to fall ?— They can affect thoſe only 
who breaꝶ the Law they are deſigned to ſup- 
port; in this cafe, thoſe: only, who diſent 


from the Eſtabliſhment, Not however a 


that diſſent from it. For it admits and tole- 
rates in the largeſt ſenſe every Conſcientious diſ- 


ſent. Such only as are not conſcientious in 


their diſſent, are excluded the benefit of To- 


leration. Theſe ſanctions then reſpect the 


. men. The guard is over Cun- 
| J. Kan 


| 49 Sermon, p. 113 
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ae itſelf. Such is the nature of the legal 
ſecurity propoſed in eſtabliſhing Religion by 
Law. But laws of his nature cannot operate asa 
guard or ſecurity, to the Eſtabliſhment, with. 


out an Inquiſitorial authority over Conſcience, 
And, if the Magiſtrate may make inquiſition 


into the conſciences of his diſſenting ſubjects 
(and: without it he cannot know who of them 
are proper objects of toleration) ſuch an au- 
thority muſt neceſſarily ſubject Conſcientious 
opinion to penalty and puniſhment.—A conſe- 
quence, which we aſſure ourſelves was not 
meant by Mr Fos TER, but which, as he was 
fully aware that it might be objected to his 
plan, he ought to have obviated (and certainly 
vvuld, if he had found it poſſible) more ſatis- 
factorily, than by merely diſclaiming it, As 
ec A violation of the firſt principles of that con- 

tract, upon which Civil ſociety is founded 

and an invading and trampling under foot 
*. the moſt ſacred rights of humanity.” This 
declaration we willingly admit for a proof of 
Mr FosTzR's own moderation, -but it leaves 
the conſequence where it was, and the au- 
thority of the Magiſtrate to bear a moſt ma- 
 Iignant 


TI 

lignant abet; upon the Rights of conſcience. 
Such an inquiſitorial power as this ſabjects, I 
ſay, Conſcientious opinion to penalty and pu- 
niſhment. Becauſe, though by the plan pro- 
poſed conſcientious diſſent is admitted and tole- 
rated in the largeſt ſenſe, yet as the inquiſi- 
tion is to be taken by the Civil magiſtrate 
(who, in matters of this. kind, is never al- 
lowed to be either infallible or impeccable) 
he may in this dark ſearch proceed upon 
erroneous maxims, bigot principles, or in- 
tereſted views. What muſt enſue, I need 
not ſay. But to ſuch hazards would the 
Conſcience of every * * be 
expoſed, | 


{ 80 fa a well-conſtituted Nate, if it muſt 
have ſome (and it is reaſonable it ſhould have 
the frongeſt) ſecurity to its Religious eſtab- 
liſhment,. will not demand a ſecurity of bis 
nature. It will be the Protector of every 
man's Conſcience, and not his Inquifitor. It 
will not adopt, nor maintain, as neceſſary 
« to its own ſafety, and the preſervation of: 
its own an (the grand Pretence 

for 


L 24 J 
for the exereiſe of human authority in Re. 
ligion) Aa principle, which is ergy of 
rigs of Corſets.” HON 

| We muſt not WER with Mr . 
and ſome of his leſs decent and leſs diſcreet 
Predeceſſors in oppoſition to the Confeſiama, 
venture the credit of the Religious' eſtabliſh. 
ment of our own Country, nor reſt its defence 
on this bottom. It avails little towards the 
juſtification of Our church, to tell us, © that 
© Ho man's conſcience is forced,” if every man's 
conſcience,” who conforms not to it, lie at 
the mercy of thoſe who are appointed thus to 
watch for her ſafety. Nor willit be admitted 
for truth, © that all are equally protected by 
the law in the choice and the exerciſe of their 
Religion, if the Magiſtrate be empowered 
to affordordeny his protection to thoſe whom 
be ſhall judge tobe conſcientious or not, 1n their 
diflent a the ee 


But the truth is ; and n is for us, 
that our State: demands no ſuch ſeeurity to 


its Religious eſtabliſhment ; which would 
"204 — be 


L 26 J 


be as vain indeed, and ineffectual for its 
own preſervation, as it would. be dangerous 
to the natural rights of individuals. It ad- 


mits and tolerates difſent from its eſtabliſhed 


mode of Religion, not on the foot of its be- 
ing conſcientious (which, as no State can, ſo 
Ours doth not pretend to aſcertain) but on a 
firſt principle of Proteſtantiſm, in which its 
own Religious eſtabliſhment is founded, ig. 


that, in the matter of Religion, and where 


Conſcience: is concerned, we are not account- 
able to ally power 5 earth, 1 
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Concerning . the Right to an EQUAL and 
IMNART TAL Protection by Law in 
the Matter .of- REL1G ION, 


Ir has hin nk that the „ 
eſtabliſhment, which Mr FosTER propoſeth 
as a means of preventing the ill conſequences 
of free opinion in Religious matters, without 
laying unwarrantable reſtraint upon opinion 
7tſelf, would be fo far from anſwering this 
end, that it would neceſſarily ſubject Con- 
ſcientious opinion to great inconvenience and 
hardſhip. A State therefore cannot have a 
right ſo to eſtabliſh Religion by Law. 


Here however: was the Preacher to reply, 
I might expect to be told that, though he 
had expreſſed himſelf inaccurately and un- 
guardedly on this head, in mentioning Con- 
ſcientious diſſent, yet his only meaning, and 
all he contends for, is, that every State has a 


right 


1 

right to ſecure by legal ſanctions the peculiar 
mode of Religion which it has choſen for 
iht; © leaving ſtill every man abſolutely 
« free in the choice and the exerciſe of his 
6 gun peculiar mode (&). —But then I ſhould 
reply in my turn, by aſking, What ſort of 
a Religious - eſtabliſhment is "that, which 
conſiſts of a peculiar mode of Religion by lau 
eſtabliſned, while every one is abſolutely free 
to chuſe and exerciſe a different mode? Or, 
what uſe can theLaw be of towards preſerving 
and ſecuring the profeſſion of a peculiar mode 
of Religion, which no man is by Law bound 
to profeſs more than any other, being at/c- 
lutehy free in that reſpect? The plan is to 
guard and ſecure by Law the Eſtabliſhed 
mode. It is not enough, that . the ſupreme 
power merely declares, that ſuch ſhall be the 
* Religion of the community. This would 
be without either meaning or effect. It 
4 would be a Law without a ſanction.“ How 
then doth it operate to the end propoſed ? 
Not merely by declaring, that ſuch a mode 
of Religion 1s that which the community 
D 2 | ſhall 


(4) Sermon, p. 134, 
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ſhall profeſs. = this would be without 
meaning or effect. Not by puniſhing thoſe 
who diſſent, and profels a different mode, 
For every individual, it is granted, IS “ 4. 
* ſolutely free to chuſe and exerciſe his own 
cc Religion.” Nor yet by diſtinguiſhing con- 
cerning diſſent, and determining when it is 
conſcientious, and when 157. For this has been 
ſhewn to involve the moſt malignant conſe. 
quences, and is moreover, for the preſent, 
conſidered as not meant in the propoſal. The 
Law is not made for any of 7hefe purpoſes. 
What doth it then? What end in behalf of 
the Eſtabliſhment can the State propoſe by 
it ?—* The State,” we are told, © means 
te only to preſerve the Eſtabliſhment itſelf 
e from violence; and from every probable 
inlet of violence 50. But as for preſery- 
ing the Eſtabliſhment from every probabll 
inlet of violence ; this is a very uncertain 
ground for the Legiſlature to proceed upon in 
Framing the Law, and for the Mag! ftrate, | in 
applying the ſanctions thereof? For by what 
rule may Probabilities of this kind be calcu- 


lated? 


(/) Sermon, p. 12. 


[ 29 J 
lated By no c#tain rule. Or with whom 
ſhall the determination of what is 4 probable 
inlet of violence, reſt ? — With no fallible be- 
ing; without a more than Probable inlet of 
violence to Religions freedom. And ſo much 
for legal ſeehirity- againſt probabi lities of vio- 
| lence to the ae 


* 


May not the Church then, it may be aſked, 
defend Herſelf againſt violence actually of- 
fered, and find ſome ſecurity in the Laws, 
if not whenever danger is apprehended from 
her adverſaries, yet at leaſt, when it is real 
and apparent? I anſwer: The Law may 
operate, and operate juſtifiably, towards pre- 
ſerving the Eſtabliſhment from violence, by 
puniſhing any that dare to moleſt the pro- 
feſſors of the Eſtabliſhed mode of Religion 
in the quiet and peaceable exerciſe of the 
fame. Not only has the State @ right to do 
this, to provide ſuch ſecurity for its Reli- 
gious eſtabliſhment ; but it is alſo a matter 
of Arif duty with the Civil magiſtrate, thus 
to interpoſe in protecting the members of 
the Church eſtabliſhed, in the full and free 
i enjoyment 


E 
enjoyment and exerciſe of their re mode 
of Religion. 


But then, if every individual in the State 
be abfolutely free in the choice and exerciſe of 
his own mode, though differing from the 
eſtabliſhed one, he i is as free in that reſpe&, 
as a profeſſor of the Eſtabliſhed mode can be. 
He isnot, however, equallyand as abſolutely free, 
unleſs he be equally and as abſolutely protected 
by law. For if he be left without the pro- 
tection of Law in any one inſtance, where it 
is afforded to a member of the eſtabliſhment, 
his mode of Religion is expoſed to ſome vo- 
lence, which the Eſtabliſhed mode is by the 
Law protected againſt. And, in that caſe, 
though he may be ſaid to have been equally 
free in the choice of his Religion, yet he can- 
not be ſaid to be equally free, at leaſt he is 
not equally ſecure, in the exerciſe of it, 


On the other hand; if he enjoys equally with 
the members of the Eſtabliſhment, protection 
by Law in the choice and in the exerciſe of 

n 


+ T1 

at a loſs to know, what can be meant by ſes 
@ ring the Eſtabliſhed religion by legal ſanc- 
tions, or which of the different modes of Re- 
gion profeſſed, is moſt intitled to the name 
Jof the Efabliſbed religion in a community, 
here they are 2! equally protected and guard- 1 
ed by l; where each individual, as well as 
each ſect, of whatever denomination, has the 
amction of Law forthe full and free profeſſion 
and exerciſe ef his own Religion. Wordsneed 
not be multiplied on ſo plain a caſe; This is 
not an Eſtabliſhment of one me ode of Religion : 
more than another; but an Eſtabliſhment 
| which comprehends all the varieties of * 


eee N 


nin 


T6 this then /iich Eibe of Reli- 
gion as Mr Fos r ER would plead for? If I had 
| reaſon” to think it was, he ſhould not have 
found me among the oppoſers of his plan, — 
a plan II am free to declare my judgment of 
i foundedin the natural principles of Julier 
and equity, as well as in the undoubted Prin- 
des of our common chriſtianity ;—a plan 
. . but obviouſly 


rational, 


differs. widely. from that which i 18 contended 


in Religion; which it is ſuppoſed to encou- 
rage and ſupport;—an Eftabliſhment, th 


* the ill effects of the peculiar opinions” of 
Diſſenters, and that, © by excluding them 
© from offices of power and influence in the 
government; whereas, on the plan above 
mentioned, no one peculiar mode of Religion 
is eſtabliſhed by Law; no ſecurity againſt 
violence required in behalf of one mode, 
which is not required in behalf of any o/her. 


defend and ſecure by Law ane peculiar mode 


** 
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rational; nor leſs — ima community, 
where the Legiſlative body are //ncerely 1 in the 
intereſts of Religious freedom, than it is fa: 
yourable to the — bas; 


But a | Religious cee un this A 


for - an Eſtabliſhment, the end of which is 
the prevention, of certain ill conſequences ap- 


prehended to flour from that very freedom 


ſecurity of which. is to conſiſt in preventing 


In ſhort; on this plan, the State doth not 


of Religion, and leave the profeſſors of every 
_ other mode to defend their own Religion, as 
they 


e 
they: may, without law, © by the * | 
« of _ and cans * by 


= To caſtrate wee, the conſiſtency of 
che Religious eſtabliſhment propoſed in the 
| SERMON, With the perfect ſecurity of every 
individual in the full enjoyment of his Reli- 
gious freedom, Mr Fos xx inſtanceth in the 
Eſtabliſhment of Our own Country; which, 
while all are by Law equally protected in the 
exerciſe of their Religion, yet requires for 
its own pteſervation and defence, that thoſe 
who profeſs to diſſent from its doctrines, 
ſhall be excluded from Offices of power and 
influence in the government (n) . 


The point is become rather delicate to 
touch upon as. the appeal lies. In queſtioning 
the reaſonableneſs of requiring ſuch a ſecurity 
to Our eſtabliſhment, I may appear to ſome 
a favourer of thoſe who, unthankful for the 
meaſure of Religious liberty, which under a 
mild government they actually enjoy, are 

laying claim to a larger meaſure, with the 
0 1 oy 


— — 


(m) Sermon, p. 13. 
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ſole view (it hath been ſurmiſed) of lifting 
themſelves to an equality of power and in- 
fluence in government with the members of 
the Eſtabliſnment; or, with the ſtill farther 
view of bringing along with their power, 
danger (a conſequence the Preacher is appre- 
henſive of) to the Eſtabliſhed mode of Reli. 
gion. On the other hand; to wave all diſ- 
cuſſion of the point might argue a greater re- 
gard to appearances, than to truth. This lat- 
ter imputation I wiLL xor fall under. And 
in venturing my ſentiments on the inſtance 
before us, I may reaſonably hope to eſcape the 
former, if I am believed to be ſincere in de- 
claring, that though conſider not Our eccle- 
ſiaſtical conſtitution as free from imperfec- 
tion, yet I not only judge it to be the beſt of 
Religious efabli/bments at this day ſubſiſting, 
but I alſo think the Mode of Religion which 
it has adopted far preferable, upon the whole, 
to any other in uſe among Diſſenters; of the 
various modes at leaſt, which are profeſſed 
in this free Country, I know not that one! 
would wiſh to be eſtabliſhed i in its ſtead, To 
ſpeak then to this point. . 

1 85 pa « Our 
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„„ | 
t Our Eſtabliſhment,” it is ſaid, © for its 
« own preſervation and defence requires ox- 


Lv, that thoſe who profeſs to diſſent from 


« its doctrines, ſhall be excluded from Of- 
« fices of power and influence in the go- 
« yernment.” This, I fear, is a' more fa- 
vourable repreſentation of the Eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution of our own Country, than will 


be allowed to be juſt. It ſerves, however, to 


ſhew Mr FosrER's own moderation; and 
leaves room to hope, that, on finding the 
doctrines of the Church ſecured by other 


more rigid ſanctions of Law, which have 


hitherto eſeaped his knowledge, than this of 
a mere excluſion from Public offices, he will 
wiſh its Reform, and be inclined to abet, with 
his literary abilities and influence, thoſe of his 
brethren who are engaged in the CAusx. 


I ſhall put but one caſe (and ſeveral might 


be put) for his own ingenuous reflections 
upon it. Suppoſe, upon a ſerious and ho- 


neſt review of the Articles to which Mr Fos- 


TER has ſubſcribed, his opinion of ſome of 
them is quite changed, and that he now as 


E 2 heartily 


FE#Y 


heartily difſents from the doctrine of the 


HoLy and EvxR- BLESSED TRINITY, for in. 
ſtance, as he was once ſincere in ſubſcribing 
it. Doth he lie under no greater reſtraint 
from publicly profeſſing that diſſent, than the 
peril of being excluded from Offices of poy. 
er and influence in the government? He 
will find, on enquiry, that the Law ha 
guarded againſt the denial of this doctrine 


by a heavier ſanction, than Wer which he 


has mentioned. 


But, apelsg that the Eſtabliſhment for 
its own defence requires oNLy ſuch ſecurity, 
let us ſee if ſuch a requirement be conſiſtent 


with that abſolute freedom, in the profeſſion 


and exerciſe of his own Mode of Religion, to 
which every individual in a State is intitled. 
* It requires then only, that thoſe who pro- 
* fels to diſſent from its doctrines ſhall be ex- 
© cluded from Offices of power and influence 
ee in the government. That is,” continues 
the Preacher, © they are kept out of ſitua- 
* tions which would render their opinions 
« dangerous to that Mode of f Religion, which 


10 « the 


n che conſtitution has adopted and made its 
orn. But bow, 1 muſt aſk, would ſuch 
ſtuations render their opinions more danger- 
W ous to the Eſtabliſhed mode, than their pro- 
ent ſituations If they were admitted into 
W thoſe ſituations, would not the Eſtabliſhed 
mode ſtill enjoy the protection by Law, 
W which it ae doth? It ſhould ſeem not; if 
the argument for excluding them be juft. 
fror their admiſſion into Offices of power and 
1 influence in the government; ** would bring 
4 danger to that Mode of Religion which 
c the conſtitution has adopted and made its 
on.“ And therefore, for its own preſer- 
N vation and ſafety, the Eſtabliſhment requires 
chat they be excluded thoſe ſituations. 


Well then: The Eſahliſbed mode of Reli- 
gion is protected againſt this danger, what- 
ever it be, by law. But doth not the admiſ- 
ſion of the members of the Eſtabliſhment 
into theſe ſituations render their opinions 
equally dangerous to the Mode of Religion 
adopted by Diſenters ?— This cannot be de- 
-nied, without giving away all the force of 
Fo | 3 


(83 
the argument for excluſion, by way of |; 
defence and ſecurity to the Eſtabliſhed religion 
And fo, from this calculation of danger t 
Religion, it follows, that the Eſtabliſhel 
mode is more firmly ſecured and more fully 
protected by Law, than any other. That is 
to ſay; Difenters, in the matter of Religion 
ſhare not an equal protection by Law with 
the profeſſors of the E/tabliſhed creed; the for. 
mer having their Religion expoſed to that 
very danger, againſt which the Law n 
the latter — and aner = 


x 


Til it can be un W FI power 
and influence in the government is, in the 
hands of Church-men alone, more ſafe for 
the intereſts of Religious liberty, than it 
would be, if ſhared in common with their 
diſſenting brethren (and only to ſuppoſe it, 
muſt be looked upon as partiality in us) the 
conſiſtency -of the ſecurity required in this 
inſtance, with the principles of Religious 
freedom, will not appear. And moderate as 
ſuch a ſecurity to the Eſtabliſhment may be 
 iniitſelf, and abſtracted from its conſequences, 
yet 


* NH 
| Pet if we conſider the nature of the claim of 
Wa right to require it, or the principle on which 
W:: is founded, it is pregnant with danger. 
Wrorif Diſſenters from the Eſtabliſhment may 
E juſtly be denied in oneinſtance the ſame pro- 
tection by Law, reſpecting the ſecurity of 
their Religion, as is afforded the profeſſors 
W of the Eſtabliſhed religion, and that, becauſe 
W the State judgeth it neceſſary for the ſafety 
| | of its own Mode; on the ſame principle the 
tate may extend its authority in withhold- 
1 ing its protection in any other inſtance; till, 
under the pretext of only protecting and 
defending the Peculiar mode of Religion 
which it hath adopted and made its own,” 
every ſpecies of oppreſſion and iniquity may 
be eſtabliſhed by law. And thus = Self- de- 
g fence and Self- preſervation in matters of 
Religion, reſting on ſuch a principle, 
would juſtify all the perſecutions of Hea- 
© thens againſt Chriſtians, and even the Po- 
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SeCTION IV. 


TAE Argument in favouy 7 Religi gion 
2 gabi ſoments grounded on the principle of 

| SELF-DEFENCE and SELF-PRESERVATION 

in Religion, STATED and CONSIDERED, 


FROM the painful task of comtmentin 
on a particular defect in O ux own Eccl- 
fiaftical conſtitution, I return to the argu- 
ment in general, reſpecting the eſtabliſhing 
of Religion by _ 


In regard to the objection againſt admit: 
ting the principle of Sejf- defence and Self- pri. 
ſervation in the matter of Religion, hinted at 
in the foregoing Section, as tending to per- 
ſecution, it is asxed; © How is this a conſe- 
e quence ? — Does the preſervation of one 
<* mode of Religion, either imply, or juſtify, 
« the perſecution of another? Is there no 
difference between Self- defence and a 
« « poſitive attack _ other men? Accord- 
cc ing 


r 4 ] 


ing to my underſtanding,” Mr Fosr ER 
ontinues, no e ideas can be more dif- 
| 66 ehe 1 wy Vi ES prion | 5 


But, ouch a + dag attack upon . 


men, and Self- defence, are in themſelves very 
different ideas, yet if their tendency be the 
8 ſame, if they have the ſame object, if they 
proceed upon one. and the ſame principle; ; the 


N the latter is not more juſtifiable than the for- 


mer. For, if a State has a right to exclude 


| the Mode of Religion adopted by its diſſent- 
ng ſabjects, from an. equal protection by 
law, and to leave it expoſed to that danger 
from which its own Religion is ſheltered ; 
4 | and this, becauſe 1 it judges ſuch a meaſure. to 
be — — for the preſervation of the Eſta- 
= bliſhed mode; it has a right poſitively to attack 
I and even ſuppreſs the former, if 1 it judge ſuch 


a meaſure to be neceſſary t to the ſame end, viz. 


the /afety and preſervation of its own Mode of 
Religion. A poſitive attack by the Civil | 
magiſtrate upon the Religious liberties of 
Dinner is, in point of right, the ſame thing, 
F and 


(=) Sermon, p. 14. 
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142 } 
and altogether as defenſible, as an inkquitors 
mode of defending the profeſſors of the Eſta. 
| bliſhed religion in theirs. They both pro. 
ceed upon the fame principle, - the princi. 
ple of Jelfefhneſe; which Mr Fos TER, I vil 
not fay, hath artfully confounded with, bu, 
however, fadly miſtaken for, Self- preſervatin, 
For, 4s they are here applied poſitive attack 
and ſelf e defence, or ſelf· preſervation, are nut 
really different ideas, 1 but __ a: TR nam 


for the ſame pm. 


- . p< +4 
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Eg W adiniting this principle d 
Self- defence, (as it is called) in matters of Re- 
gion, . the Preacher argues thus: Ever 
State, as well as every individual, has z 
* 5 1 to, judge for itſelf f in matters of Rel. 
« * gion, or. to. chuſe its own Relig] jon. | 
_— has, therefore the ſame right to 4 4 its 
2 judgment, and preſerve i its choice (0): 2 


1 1 1 oF ++ 0 Te 


" Many perſons 1 have 14 impoſed upon by 
this trite, but very ſpecious and ſophiſtical 


argument. In ſo naming it, however, £ 
mean 


(e) Sermon, p. 14. 
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mean not to inſinuate, that Mr Fos 

made uſe. of it with any deſign of impoſing 
upon his readers. I believe him to be him- 
ſelf impoſed upon, not aware of the ſophiſm. 
But it conſiſts in this, uig. in apply ing the 
argument to a State confidered with reſpect to 
igel or its own members, which holds only 
when. applied to a State confidered with re- 
ſpect to. any other flate. Every State, conſi- 
dered in the latter. reſpect, as well as every 
individual, has. a right to chuſe its own Re- 
ligion, be it ever ſo falſe and abſurd, ever ſo 
odious, and abhorrent to the Religious ſenti- 
ments of ſome part of the community. It 
has alſo a right © to defend its judgment, 
and preſerve its choice,” by any Laws how 
iniquitous and oppreſſive ſoever to the diſ- 
ſenting part of its ſubjects. For in doing 
this ĩt exerciſeth no juriſdiction, claimeth no 
authority over, nor any way i interfereth with 
the rights of any other State. 


"= State therefore on. * fay, with 
reſpect to. any other Hate, hath this. right as 
ally and indiſputably as an individual bath 
F 2 to 


8 * 
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and altogether as defenſible, as an iniquitous 
mode of defending the profeſſors of the Eſta. 
bliſhed religion in theirs. They both pro- 
ceed upon the fame principle, — the princi. 
ple of Jelfeſhneſe; which Mr Fos TER, 1 vil 
not fay, hath artfully confounded with, but, 
however, fadly miſtaken for, Self- preſervatim, 
For, 45 they are here applied, poſitive attack, : 
and ſelf-defence, « or ſelf⸗ preſervation, are not 
really different ideas, but only” 4 rs name 


for the ſome n.. 


4 8 1 4 4 0 ne! es. ns” 


© Howerer, for aliniting this principle of 
Self. defence, (as it is called) in matters of Re- 
gion, the Preacher argues thus: Every 
State, as well as every individual, has a 

« right 1 to judge for. itſelf i in matters of Rel. 
£ * gion, or to. chuſe its own Religion. It 
ei has therefore the fame right to d: fend its 
* judgment, and breſerve i its choice (e * 


* + +: 1 ** . 


"Many perſons have been impoſed i upon by 
this © trite, but” very ſpecious am ſophiſtical 


| ww In ſo naming it, however, I 
mean 
(e) Sermon, p. 14. 
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mean not to inſinuate, that Mr Fos rA 
made uſe of it with any deſign of impoſing 
upon his readers. I believe him to be him- 
cif impoſed upon, not aware of the ſophiſm. 
But it conſiſts in this, viz. in applying the 
argument to a State confidered with reſpect to 
itſelf or its own members, which holds only 
when applied to a State confidered with re- 
ell to. any other Aare. Every State, conſi- 
dered in the latter reſpect, as well as every 
individual, has a right to chuſe its own Re- 
ligion, be it ever ſo falſe and abſurd, ever ſo 
odious, and abhorrent to the Religious ſenti- 
ments of ſome part of the community. It 
has alſo a right © to defend its judgment, 
« and preſerve its choice,” by any Laws how 
iniquitous and oppreſſive ſoever to the diſ- 
ſenting part of its ſubjects. For in doing 
this it exerciſeth no juriſdiction, claimeth no 
authority over, nor any way i interfereth with 
the . of any other State. 


"> State a 5 * fay, with 
reſpect to any other fate, hath this. right as 
ar and indiſputably as an individual hath 
woos | F 2 to 


„ 
to chuſe his own Neligion, and to defend his 
choice, with reſpect to any ' other” individual 
As no individual hath a right authoritatively 
to dictate to another, what Mode of Religion 
he ſhall profeſs, or what methods he ſhall 
take to defend it againſt any apprehended 
danger from the weakneſs and treachery of 
his own heart (for the danger is ſuppoſed to 


come from himſelf only, or the parts of his 
own conſtitution) but muſt leave this to the 


man's own judgment; ſo neither hath one 
ate a right to dictate to another flate, what 


mode of Religion it ſhall adopt, or by what 


Laws it ſhall defend its choice againſt any 
| apprehended danger from within, that is, 
from any of its own members. But this ar- 
gument will not hold good, when we come 
to apply it to a State, as it ſtands in relation 
to its own members only. For as every Indi- 
vidual, by being endowed with reaſon and 
conſcience, 1 is a law unto himſelf, and con- 
ſidered as ſuch, acteth wrong and unfuſtiſtably, 
vhen he conducteth himſelf on vicious max- 


ims and principles, whereby ſome part or 


member of his conſtitution is depraved and 


injures; 


ts 1 


wrong and uwnjuſtifiably in eſtabliſhing Laws 


which are partial and oppreſſue to any of its 


members. 'The State, as well as .the indi- 


vidual, it is true, by ſuch wrong conduct 
hurting only 7 elf, is not accountable. for 


the ſame to any other fate. But yet, being 
a Law, Aa the object and end of which 
is ever the: preſervation and welfare of the 
whole, and of every member in particular; 
all the members muſt have certain juſt 
claims upon it, on which it can have no 
_ to ineroach. 101125 


80 that 8 hath not the ſame right to 
eſtabliſh by Law a Peculiar mode of Reli- 
gion, and to defend its choice by ſuch mea- 
ſures as itſelf ſhall judge proper againſt any 
apprehended danger from its d:ſenting ſubjects, 
that an individual hath to chuſe his Religion, 
and defend his choice againſt danger from 
any. other 1ndividual. Becauſe one individual 
hath not the ſame claims upon another indivi- 
dual in Religious matters, which the members 
of a community have upon thoſe, who are 

appointed 


iure red; ſs the Body pol itic;: or State, acteth 


2 
appdinted to guard their rights, and to pro- 
tec them in the full e . ther 
Ts 01 10 n ine 
Na And as all; What . mis Wan. "Y 1 
Fate to felfe defence; in the matter of Religion, 
amount to, if, with Mr FosrER, ye put i 
on the ſame footing only with that,” which 
an Individual can claim ? It has not a right 
to eſtabliſh one Peculiar mode of Religion, 
and to guard the ſame by ſanctions of Lay 
againſt danger apprehended from the pro. 
feſſors of a different Mode. For an indiui. 
dual hath not a right to do this. If he ap- 
prehends danger to his own Mode of Reli 
gion from the opinions which prevail among 
the members of the Eſtabliſhment, he has 
no right, if he had power, © to exclude them 
e from thoſe ſituations, which render their 
opinions dangerous to. his own mode.” 


All the right allowed him by the Preacher, in 


this caſe, is © to defend his judgment and 
« preſerve his choice by the weapons of 
* reaſon and argument only (þ) 
47) Sermon, P- 14. 


15 1 
vas wou, 30:5: tk e 1.4, PAS 
Every State therefore, by the aſoreſaid ar- 
oument, which levels its authority vrith that 
: an e, has not a acht to. defend 


p * 


_ but —— the weapons of Reaſbnn 


and Argument, the only. weapons obey 


« ¶ Diſſenters] can claim to uſe on this oa 


« fion.” And thus the power of the Civil 


magiſtrate, as a Magiſtrate, to defend his 


judgment and preſerve his choice, in Reli- 
gious matters, is reduced to nothing; ſee- 


ing he hath no weapons of defence for the 
Eſtabliſned religion, which he can claim 


by virtue of his magiftratical authority to 
vſe; reaſon and argument not being peculiar 
thereto, but by nature common to him with 
all-his' ſubjects. In ſhort ; if the Religion 
of the Magiſtrate could, in this caſe, be pro- 
perly ſaid to be the Eſtabli iſhed religion of the 


community, becauſe the Law is declarative 


of it as ſuch; yet it could only be that ſenſe- 
leſs and ridiculous Eſtabliſhment which 
Mr Fos TE R himſelf hath thus deſcribed, 
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| — An Eſtabliſhment without any guard 
VV or ſecurity, a mere declaration by the ſu- 
es. preme power, that ſuch ſhall be the Re. 
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Hwing conſidered the argument in favour 
of eſtabliſhing, by Legal ſanctions, a pecu- 
liar Mode of Religion in a community, and 
of INTOLERANCE; I come now to conſider 
Mr Fosr Ex 8 application of it to the right of 
requirin 8 ſubſeription to the Eſtabliſhed ar- 
ticles of faith and doctrine; or, of binding 
Miniſters to teach the Religion, which Is 
thus cſtabliſhed, to the people, and 2 aller. 
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" Ia order to life in any degree the great 
1 * purpoſes of a Religious eſtabliſhment, and 


© to give it its full effect upon the minds 
and conduct of the people, it ſeems to be 
* neceſſary,” ſays the Preacher, that ſuch 
* Religion ſhould be ſtudied and taught, its 
foundations opened, its principles ex- 
8 k plained, 


111 
« plained, and its practical influence incul 
ec cated and inforced. ” Such Religion — that 
5 is; That Peculiar mode and fyſtem of Reli 
gion which is by Law eſtabliſhed, ſhould be 
« ſtudied and taught.“ * Every State,” it is 
added, © muſt i in this caſe have a Tight to 
demand, that its own Religion be taught, 
« and not another. Every State majt have 
this right. Does Mz FosrER mean then, 
that this is % evident a matter as to need no 
proof? — Or, would he have us to under- 
Rand, it as a neceſſary inference from the pre- 
ceeding ſentence, reſpecting e the great pur- 
© 4-/e5 of à Religious eſtabliſhment” - It-is 
by. no means /e/f- evident; and it is by far 400 
important in its conſequences to be admitted 
without proof. But I rather. think he would 
be underſtood to deduce this right in a Ma- 
giſtrate from the intent of a Religious eſta- 
bliſhment. If ſo, however, the intent of, a 
Religious eſtabliſhmerit ought to to have boen 
previouſly defined,” and thoſe great purpoſes 
to be anſwered by it, ſpecified. © How- elſe 
ſhould | we Scand —— ee 


[7 
2 n. 
end? Ni $3 * 1 4.7 1 * 2 7 05 | 58 41 N | 


o: ds oe . 16 eee e PR A vs 
We knew dindes d: l. Gee eer 
poſes which Mr Fosven thinks à Religious 
eſtabliſhment might anſwer, wi. Tbe N | 
vention of the ill *conſequentes of free opinion i in 
Religion. But it has been ſhewn, that a 
Religious ęſtabliſhment on the principles he 
would found it, cou never anfwer that 
PR i 


Beſides; 17 this acl anc Gets! 3 FILES 
Ea that its aun Nalgen be taught to 
« the people, and not r,”.as inſerred 
from the expedience, if e neceſſity thereof, 
2 for anſwering the great purpoſes of a Reli- 
v gious eſtabliſnment, how can we judge 
of that expedience, or neceſſity, unlets the 
Preacher had given us ſome account of the 
Religion to be taught? What deftrines it 
ſets forth—What rules of conduct it con- 
tains-—By what motives it enforceth obedience 5 
to dhe lame, and ſo forth. For if it ſets 
forth nes which are falſe and danger- 
6 2 ous, 


ia 

ons, if it contai s rnaxiins of condut which 

are not ſober and wiſe; or E 

by ſanctions, which are ſo figorous as to 
trifling and inſignificant as to beget con- 

tempt, if not ridicule; it can never anſwer 

« the, great purpoſes of a Religious eſta. 
h bliſhment;” I mean, the great, good pur. 
poſes thereof, to teach ſuch a . to the 
people, and no other. Sree; 


Farther; - How is the Demand which Mr 
FosTzx here pleads for, confifient with his own 
plan of a Religious eſtabliſhment, ** which 
* admits and tolerates, in the largeſt ſenſe, every 
« conſcientious diſſent from: it For, if 
the State ſhould exerciſe the right he gives it 
and inſiſt, that its own Religion and not 
* another be taught the people,” 4 diſſent, 
whether conſcientious or otherwiſe, from the 
Eſtabliſhed religion, would, by ſuch a de. 
mand, be moſt effectually prevented, or 
however ſoon ſuppreſſed, inſtead of being 
| admitted and tolerated in the largeſt ſenſe. 
| How 1s i conſiſtent with his own notion of 
| Reeligious 


4 | of his en oy For, ir the 
$tate requires its own Mode of Religion ory 
do be taught, every man is not at liberty to 
profeſs and exerciſe his own Religion. Thoſe 


G 4 


that diſlike the dodrines of the anne 
or hear 


maſt, notweit ſtanding, hear ::7 
mne; Miniſters being by Law — 
teach no other. And indeed, if the State 
hath a right to require, that its own Religion 
only be taught the People, it ſeems to have 
the ſame right to require, that its owri Re- 
ligion only be profeſſed and exerciſed by the 
people: Seeing this muſt be the end and 
intent of the Law in reſtraining Miniſters 
from teaching other doctrines, v:z.- that the 
people may not be induced to embrace any 
other than. the doctrines cſtabliſhed, ot 


A How is ach a n e 
with the proviſo annexed to the "_ of a 
State to defend its own Religion AR re LSE 
nn that it yore every 
| | individual 


5 67 win p. 6. 
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et eber in te fl a 
eit by on ajyd 8 argument, spe 
* ng out too, if he thinks proper, any ſup. 
« poſed errors or defects in the Eſtabliſfel 
reed, For r 


| D's | Ty att doctrine; 
chan thoſe: which Wessen Eſta. 
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9 Such mg emer} it is 3 
the State requires in all Smiley caſes. | 
Soldier is ſworn to obſerve the articles d 
* War. A Judge, that he will declare the 
* Law of the land.“ But are theſe caſes at 
all /milar to the caſe in point? Are article 
of War of 2 like nature with articles of 
Religion? Or the Laws of the land, with the 
Laws of Heaven? 0 not the one of 
temporal, the other of | a- ſpiritual nature 
And can the Jame' . 
ters of the moſt ar fimilar kind Or the right 
elk, tende! to ſuch. 4 ferent caſes? 

) -\q G60 5 NO: 


us opinie is! in ſelf a per- 
W cc cond l is, therefore: aut of the: 
£ avs wales adore. the power: of Mui 
| 4 at authority. MIB Blk; eg 


COA WIR Agen it 

This is Mr if Feores? s own obſervation 65 
How then will he apply Cui power. and 
lunan authority. in che caſe; of Eſtabliſni 2 
eligian, ſo as that hey and 2 
other call be taught the people? Let him 
call to mind, and conſider well the fol- 
lowing, conceſſion, which could not have 
been penned in ſuch ample terms, but under 
the fulleſt conviction of its truth.. . Each 
individual is in this reſpect abſolutely and 
« compltely a Law unto himſelf. Nor can 
< any. human authority have a right to deter? 
int what a man- ſhall believe, any more 
than what he ſhall eat or drink, or where 
e withal he ſhall be clothed.“ Now, if no 
authority, merely human, can have a right 
to dite mins what a man ſhall / believe (which 
1 in other words, 10 deny a State the right 
0 22 by Lay a ſyſtem of Religious 
faith) 


T1 


faith) no merely human authority can haye 
= the ft farther right to require; that its own 

| ninations, reſpeRting points of Rei 
gious faith and doctrine, ſhall be taught to 
the people, _ no orher. 


1 a Soldicr break a an article of war, he is 
le for- the offence, being amenable 
to a court of judicature ' which has lawful 
cognizance in the affair, as it is ſanctionel 
by the ome authority that made the articles 
of war. But, as no human authority has 
power to made one article of faith, ſo it can · 
not lawfully amene to any of its courts, any 
man, either for the purpoſe of requiring {e- 

curity for his Religious belief, or puniſhing 
him as a delinquent in a matter of that na- 
ture. In human governments, every Officer 
under the ſupreme executive power is made 
to profeſs true '* allegiance to ſuch power, 
and to diſclaim all other authority what- 
ever. With equal juſtice may it be re- 
quired, in Religion, that every teacher theraf 
profeſs true allegiance to that ſupreme power 
A N to 


# % 


„ ms 


to which, as a religiaus being, he: is ſubject, 

and that in his public miniſtr ations he conſi- 
der himſelf as bound by no human ſyſtem of 
faith, but diſchim all other authority what- 
ever, than that which enafted the Laws he 
engageth to elle that 1 is, Gov. wh 
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szerien VI. 


The Claim of 4 Right 70 require Pipi 


to fubſeribe to HuMAan Arti cles of 
Faith, CONSIDERED. 


Tra at one ſhould argue on irrational and 
illiberal principles in defending the rights of 
Civil magiſtracy with regard to Religious | 
eſtabliſhments in general, I do not much 
wonder. The ſubje& is difficult and intri- 
cate : It lies inveloped alſo in a cloud of duſt 
which certain Eccleſiaſtics, affecting the cha- 
racter of Politicians, have of late raiſed about 
it. But I am not a little ſurprized, that Mr 
FosTER doth not perceive the fallacy of his 
on reaſoning, and the, fatal tendency of 
the principles on which it proceeds, when 
he comes © to apply thoſe principles to the 
« caſe of a Peculiar religious ſyſtem of ac- 
* knowledged divine original, eſtabliſhed by 
* the State, as ſuch; and eſpecially when 
he © brings the point home to ourſelves (v). 
For, TT | 
The 
) Sermon, p. 19, 


(91 


The Chriſtian religion 1s the Religion- ac- 
knowledged in theſe realms to be of divine 
original, and eſtabliſhed/as ſuch. That Re- 
ligion, it is further acknowledged, is con- 


tained } in the writings of the Old and New 


Teſtament. To theſe Scriptures the mem- 
bers of a proteftant ſtate are, or ſhould be, 


referred for all things needful for ſpiritual | 
« living and man's ſouls health.” They alone 


are to Proteſtants the Rule of faith and doc- 


trine. Let us then ſuppoſe all Proteſtants 


to be united in one fate, or community, and 


to have the Chriſtian religion oh eſtabliſhed 


among them. 


* / 


"The point being thus brought home to 


I ourſelves, as proteſtants, the queſtion is; On 


what principle which is not inconſiſtent with 


an Eftabliſhment on this Proteſtant baſis, 


ſhall the State proceed farther to enjoin an 
acknowledgement of the truth of a ſyſtemati- 
cal formulary of faith and doctrine, diſtinct 
from Scripture ? | 
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The 3 we are told, 0 * has a right to 
« «do this on the. ſame: hong ig bei it what 
eit will, that it has a right to enjoin an ac. 
10 Knqwledgement of the Scriptures themſelves 
().“, Now the ground or principle upon 
which. the Chriſtian religion! is ſuppoſed to be 
eſtabliſhed. in this community of Proteſtants 
is. the univerſal. conviction of the member, 
that it is, as contained in the Scriptures alme, 
of divine original. lt was not eſtabliſhed 
under a conviction, that Chriſtianity 1 is of 
divine original, as. cantained in any other 
terms than thoſe of Scripture. Juſt, the con- 
trary. 1 mention this, becauſe it 18 argued, 
that..** on the ſame ground that a State eſ- 
te tabliſneththe Chriſtian rel! gion, it muſt have 
« a right to declare inits own terms, what that 
<« Religion 1s, and to explain its cum ideas of 
eit (u).“ AState, it ſhall readily be granted, 
has zhat right. But then it would not ex- 
erciſe that right, but would arrogate to tſelf 
a right which cannot belong to it, if it was 
to 


(e) Sermon, p. 20. 
(%) Sermon, p. 19. 


4 


to explain its om ideas of the Chriſtian geli- | 
| gion in atty aller manner than 11 en laws 
wartant it to do; Kaka is, in the caſe before 


« religion 58.” _ yen of faith and doce 
trines conceived in ether terms than thoſe, of 
ſcriptures? For the State has already declared, | 
and ( chile its own Religious eſtablimmegi 
rectainsthe ſame) doth conſtanti) E declare in 
its om ferm what the Chriſtian religion 
« ig, by declaring, that it is contained in 
the Seriptures, and in them 255 and has 
« explained it on ideas of it.“ The ideas ; 
it entertains of the Chriſtian religion are the 
ideas which are given of it in the ſeriptures. 
To declare, what the "Chriſtian religion. is, 
or to explain its own ideas of it by any other 
ſyſtem, would be to act inconſiſtently with | 
its own Eſtabliſhment. It would be to de- 
clare the Chriſtian religion to be contained 
in the Scriptures only, and at the ſame time 
to declare, that it is contained in ſome other 

ſyſtem. In ſhort ; ; this would be to eſta- 

bliſh Chriſtianity upon two different prin- 
ciples. 
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But 


But it is further ar f a State has 
- Cx right to ſay, that Chriſtianity ſhall be the 
«7 Eftabliſhed religion, i it has alſo a right to 
00 ſay, what thoſe particular articles and 
* doctrines are; which conſtitute the Chric. 
et tian ſyſtem (0). Be it ſo. This no way 
affects the argument; becauſe it is not the 
ſubject of our enquiry. The queſtion is, 
Whether that State which has eſtabliſhed 
Chriſtianity, „ as it it contained i in the ſeripturn 
only, or (to keep as near to Mr Fosrex's 
words as I can, without changing the queſ- 
tion) which has ſaid, that the Scriptures on) 
do fully and certainly contain' thoſe particular 


articles and doctrines which conſtitute the 


Chriſtian ſyſtem, hath a right to ſay by ay 
other formulary of articles and doctrines, 
what the Chriſtian religion is? And it cer- 
tainly cannot have ſuch a right; unleſs it 
have a right to act in contradiction to itſelf or 
its own principles. For what doth it ſay in 
the former propoſition? It appears to our 
reaſon, the reaſon and free judgment of a 
| 3 


| (0) Sermon, p. 19. 


(4 1 

that the Chriſtian religion is as it is contained 
in the ſcriptures ONLY, of divine ori iginal and 
we have therefore 80 eſtabliſhed it. And 
what in the latter? It appears to our reaſon 
alſo, that the Chriſtian religion, as con 
tained in ſuch or ſuch a ſyſtem of articles 
and doctrines, difinf? from the Scriptures, 
is of divine original 5 and therefore we so 
eſtabliſh it. That is to fay, the State is in- 
conſiſtent with 100 If, and acteth in direct ; 
contradiction to the prin ples of its 007 Re- ; 
n . | 


170 te * of every teacher of 
Chriſtianity, as thus eſtabliſhed, an acknow- 
ledgement of any human ſyſtem of Religion, 
as containing true Chriſtianity, and that he 
will teach it and no orber, is to 28 7 him to 
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him to diſclaim, and to bring | f under an 
obligation, to teach, to the people doctrines, 
as certainly true, and of divine authority, 
which neither he nor they, do believe to be 
either. And no State can have a right to . 
do this. | 


. That | 


— — — . 


| this matter is, his arguing from the right of 
| state to gab ld a Peculiar religious ſyſtem, 
to the rights it may claim only on the foot of 
its own ab ment. What right” 2 State 


the Proteſtant religion, is not to the point 


tian religion is thus eſtabliſhed (x)? is not 
aſked with any propriety, nor anſwered with 


-any pertinency to the caſe f in Point. Fot, 
upon whatever ground it 18 thr us eſtabliſhed, 
whether upon r reaſon or not, the State c can 0n- 


what is conſiſtent with the Laws it) bas enact- 


gion of proteftants be contained i in | the Scrip- 


q- $6 * 
at which Peiplexeth Mr Fosrrx in 


may have, or on what ground it hay a right 
fo eftabliſh the Chriſtian religion, as of divine 
original, and tilt farther ; to ſay, that Chiif. 
tianity, . as contamed i in the Scriptures alone 


is of divine original ; ; in other words, Whe- 
ther a State has a right to eſtabliſh by Law 


* as brought home to ourſelves.” | And there. 
fore the queſtion upon what ground the Chri- 


ly have a right to require of any its members 


ed, while thoſe Laws ſubſift. 1 If the Reli- 


mY * ture 
186 ( Sermon, P. 19. 


tures only, and that ne be moreover 


confirmed to them by law, then, as members 


of the Eſtabliſhment itſelf, they rightfully 
daim an exemption from all obligation · to 

acknowledge the truth and authority” of any 
form of doctrine diſtinct from © thoſe Scrip- 


« tures which avowedly contain bat Form 


00 which the State has eftabli iſhed. ut They 
may claim this by law. And if by law it- 
ſelf they claim an exemption from all ſuch 


obligation, then the State has not a . 


to inper the 9 I 


And now, if (as I firſt put it bort the ſake 


of greater preciſion and perſpicuity) all Pro- 
teſtants be conſidered as collected into one 


flate, we may ſee clearly the nature of their | 


Eſtabliſhment. We ſee clear ly the rights ne- 
ceſſarily involved therein. And we may ſeg 


that the Plan of their Eccleſiaſtical conſtitu- 


tion is as nearly repreſented by that which 
is laid down in the confeſſional, as words, 
choſen with a prudential and decent reſpe& 
for our preſent forms, can make 8 
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But « 18 not this” 1 may n now be aſked 
« to ſtrike at the root of Our Ecclefiaſtica 
« eſtabliſhment ? — And do. not the ſame 
principles which invalidate the Preacher 
7 defence of our church, tend to overthrow 
« the bla e mne of faith and doctrine ? 


10 the en of theſe Oueſtins 17 return 
this frank anſwer If the application of plain 
 protefant principles, affect io deeply our Re- 
| lgious eſtabliſhment, it is but fitting, that 
« the ax be laid to the ROOT of the tree. For 
no other principles have been applied in the 
developement of the argument in hand. At 
the ſame time I am of opinion, that the 
Church of England is too firmly rooted in 
Proteſtant ground to be effentiall endangered 
by any other principles e, a thoſ 
af Penny. hits Eo ads 4, 


3 this opinion \ furniſheth 2 me with a 
creditable anſwer to the latter Queſtion: 
That the principles on which I have argued . 


cannot pally tend to overthrow the Sy ſtem 
| of 


4 
ol faith and doctrine eſtabliſhed in our own 
country, that being auowedh the boly ſcriptures, 
Whether indeed the requiring ſubſcription to 
that Peculiar ſyſtem of Articles which is ſet 
forth by. authority, as explanatory of Scripture | 
doctrine be reaſonable in itſelf, whether it be 
expedient, —and whether it be confiftent with 
the general rights of Proteſtants? is again 
ſubrutted to the Pulc judgment. 

re 3 of the caſe of ſubſcrip- 
tion in the three reſpects now mentioned, 
but eſpecially i in the laſt, leads to the conſi- 
deration of a Queſtion ſtill more immediately 
intereſting to the Eſtabliſhed clergy ; which 
18; Whether Subſcription to the XXXIX 
Articles of the Church of England, be conſli- 
zutionally required of them? And if mature, 
honeſt, and free inquiry ſhall produce con- 
vichon, in any, that it is not even a conflitu- 
tional requirement, the friends of Religious 
truth. and freedom cannot doubt, that ſuch 
of the Clergy. will. be ingenuous in publicly 
* their privileges, as member of the 

1 Engliſh 
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hoped, that they will, as Engl iſbmen, be ready 


men well affected to our conſtitution both 


contended for, and the arguments for re- 
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eye for their proteſtant complexiore. 
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Engliſh church itſelf; and it may be further 


on any fair occaſion, to ſue in a conſtitutional 
way for redreſs of the grievance. One thing 
is certain, certain from long experience 
and repeated trials, that for a farther re. 
formation of Our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment 
a more FORMAL application, and one more 
directly to the wvexEME power, than any 
that has h:therio been made, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to found the leaſt reaſonable hope of 
ſucceſs upon. Many things in our public 
forms have by great and good men, and 


in Church and State, been pointed out as 
proper objects of reformation. Some things 
therein a em proteſtant muſt wiſh to 
have altered. Every thing yet remains. 
What wonder? When the moſt obvious and 
groſs improprieties are the moſt ſtrenuouſly 


formation are viewed with a more jealous 
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